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Introduction 



The field of cultural Ftudy hae been one of the moet neglected 
areas in the teaching of foreign languages* Teachers have been 
concerned only with the teaching of linguistic skills disregarding 
the socio- cultural patterns in which a language operates* In fact^ 
it is only recently that teachers have come to the realization 
that instruction in a foreign language is inaccurate and incomplete 
unless it is supplemented by cultural study* The purpose of this 
paper is to provide the foreign language teacher and especially 
the teacher of Spanishy with a practical instrument that will help 
him implement the teaching of culture in a useful and meaningful way* 
The work comprises three main parts all of which are interrelated* 
Part I deals with the description of socio-cultural concepts of 
Spanish peoples with emphasis on the basic features of Latin 
American culture* Part II deals with teaching techniques; it con- 
tains a nuTiiber of general principles y suggestions and ideas for 
activities which are designed to help the teacher to develop 
and teach the cultural program. In Part Illy the teacher will find 
ideas for evaluating the students* cultural appreciation and under- 
standing of the foreign culture* 

The socio- cultural concepts defined cover only a few aspects 
of Hispanic culture* The conditions of land and people are so 
diverse throughout Latin America that no simple generalizations 
can be made to describe the patterns of living which are encount- 
ered there* nevertheless y those factors of differentiation are 
not sufficiently great to break the essential unity* Thereforey 
it is possible to make valid atatementsabout certain values y 
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beliefs, and cultural characteristics which are shared in common 
by all Hispanic countries. A thoughtful consideration of all 
these sodo~ cultural factors may help understand why Americans 
and Latin Americans when meeting and after the exchange of customary 
greetings, do not gravitate naturally into one another's company, 
but seek out their own. The underlying fact is that those distinc- 
tive features of both Hispanic and Anglo-Saxon peoples are the 
results of many centuries of divergent historical and social 
evo lution. 

The writer has been assisted by important criticisms and 
suggestions from the State Supervisor of Modem Foreign Layiguages , 
Miss Ann A. Beusch. To her and to the other Supervisors who 
also helped him in the preparation of this text, he wishes to 
give hie sincere thanks and beg their forehearance for the 
unintentional errors and limitations of this project. 

L. n. L. 



Baltimore, July 4, 1970 
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The Family 

General oharaoterie tice : 

The family ie the eeeential element in the Latin American 
eooiety. The father ie almost alwaye the brea<Jbinner of the 
family. He makes all decisions affecting the family. The 
mother is responsible for housekeeping, bringing up the children 
and giving attention to her husband. She receives respect as a 
mother, but generally remains in the background. Children are 
educated to obey and respect their parents and adults in general. 
Their activities as well as their performance in school are usually 
checked by the parents, particularly by the mother. Boys and 
girls in their teens are often subject to restrictions as to 
their outdoor activities. This ie especially true of girls 
whom parents do watch carefully. Latin American children sel- 
dom do any housework unless they belong to a low social class. 

These characteristics can be observed in all social classes. 

Because living conditions are changing every day, the 
social structures, including the family, are also evolving rapidly. 
In those regions where civilization and education have spread 
widely, families do not have as many children as they had in 
fomer times. Because economic conditions are becoming more 
difficult wonten now contribute to augment the family income. 

The number of women working in most fields is increasing rapidly, 
especially in large cities. Perhaps one of the principal charac- 
teristics of Hispanic families is th^ir sense of unity. Families 
visit one another regularly and their merrhers are often very 
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helpful to each other, 
A Patriarchal Society : 
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Latin Ameirioa is still a man*e country. To all outer • 
appearances ^ the male is the head of the family. He objects 
to hie wife or daughters participating in public affaire, 
except in the field of social welfare. These facte may explain 
why the Latin American man is not favorably impressed with the 
freedom of American women and is confident that his own women 
are much happier. 



Social Life (Family Events) 

Latin Americans are extremely sociable. They like to 
meet their friends without any restrictions of time. Usually 
their social gatherings last for many hours during which they 
enjoy talking, eating, drinking, and dancing to the tune of 
the lateet rhythms, In Peru,, for instance, adults* parties 
usually start at 11 p,m, and end at S or 6 a,m. Youngsters* 
parties are usually from ? to midnight. They enjoy both 
American arid Latin American music. Adults prefer the popular 
Peruvian Waltz, a typical dance which is not like the Viennese 
waltz but a derivation of it. 

The Latin American family carries on a number of social 
activities such as birthdays, baptisms, weddings, etc,, to which 
relatives, friends (the expanded family) and acquaintances are 
invited. 

Birthday s : 

The birthday of cmy family member provides on occasion to 
celebrate in various ways: an elaborate dinner, a cocktail 
party or a dance. Sometimes Latin Americans prefer to celebrate 
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their Saint day instead of their OM birthday* In Peru a 
middle or upper class child* s birthday is usually celebrated 
with a party at which children wear caps or hats ^ or masks ^ 
eat cakcj pastries y etc.y play and dance until 8 or 9 p*m* It 
is customary for the attending children to bring small presents 
for the child whose birthday is being celebrated* Common expressions 
used on birthdays are **Feliz cumpleanos** or ”Que los cumplas my 
felices*** 

Baptisms : 

A child is customarily christened in his first five or six 
years of life* The parents select the *padrinos^ (godfather ) 
on the basis of friendship or fondly ties. The *‘padrinos” are 
the *'compadres*' and are considered to be an extension of the 
famiVt, The relationship of the godfather to their godchild 
may vary from the more nominal to the actual assumption of 
certain responsibilities* Id\uSy the godparents might provide for 
the godohitd*s education or support in case of his parents* death* 
Baptism and First Communion are two important events in the life 
of a child* Parties are usually given on these occasions* 
beddings i 

Relatively long courtships are cormon in Latin America* 

)toung men usually Wait until they have a steady job or are more 
or less economically established before they marry* In the upper 
and micdle classes, the tendency to consider family background 
is still an important factor for marriage* A wedding engagement 
is announced after a formal visit paid by the young man to his 
fiancee ^s parents or guardian and during which he asks for her 
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hand, (pide la mono) or expreasee publicly hie desire to marry 
her, T^ie blessing of the r^.ngs before a wedding is another 
custom in Latin America, This ceremony is sometimes don'i in 
church, but usually in the home by a pinkest in the presence of 
the family, relatives, and close friends. The couple is legally 
married in a civil ceremony in which a written agreement is 
signed. This agreement is almost always reinforeced by a religious 
ceremony in church, a most solemn act for the Hispanic people. 

This religious formality is usually followed by a reception 
and at times by a banquet, Both husband and wife (the newlyweds) 
receive many greetings and presents. Customary greetings used 
on this occasion are: ^^Muohas felioitaciones^' (when addressing 
the bridegroom) and ^^Ihichas feivcidades'' aadrrssing the 

bride), yeuding presents commonly consist of household appliances 
or household articles. After the weddiyig ceremony, newlyweds 
usually take a honeymoon trip. 

Burials : 

When a person dies, he is not taken to a funeral home. 

Funeral parlors are y\ot fouyid in Latin American countries. 

Funeral customs include the ”velorio” (an all-night vigil over 
the deceased) , the ^ending of a wreath or cross ^ close relatives 
dressed in black and standard expressioyxs of oymjyathy like 
"Reciba ud, mi mas sentido pesame** or '*mis sinceraa condotenciaa*^. 
During the ^elorio” the family usually prays and receives 
visitors who express their condolences. Burial noirnally takes 
place the day after death. Church services are held a month 
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later. Catholics have a Requiem Maes said during which 
MEMORIAM** cards are distributed to the worshippers. 

Social Peculiarities 

Spanish Last Romes: 

Most Spanish'-epedki.ng people use the surnames of both 
parents. Neither is ever considered to be a middle name. The 
father ^s surname precedes the mother ^s name. Sometimes the 
sumcmee are joined by Example: Emilio Gonzalez y Garcia, 

A woman does not change her name when she marries. She simply 
adds to it^ hut it is cormon practice to drop the mother's 
surname and add the husband's joined by *'DE", Example: Gloria 
Lopez Garcia married Enrique a Montero Sanchez, Before her 
marriage, she is known as: Gloria Lopez Garcia; after her 
marriage rhe is known as ’^Gloria Lopez de Montero, If she becomes 
a widow, she is Gloria Lopez Vuida (Vda) de Montero, 

Meals: 

Latin American eating habits are different from those in 
the United States, including the number of meals taken during 
the day. Tea is added to the three meals Americans are 
accustomed to. Breakfast is usually very light consisting of 
a cup of coffee with rrClk^ plus bread, butter or cheese, and jam* 
Latin Americans eat lunch, their heartiest meal, in the middle 
of the day, generally between 12:20 and 2:00 p,m. They stop 
work to have tea or a nnaok about 6:00 p,m. Supper is between 
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8:00 and 9:00 p.m. and even later and ie quite lights \^en 
children return from school between 4 and G they have a good enack^ 
usually coffee with milk and a sandwich ^ Lunch and supper 
are generally "en famille** with the father presiding* On 5wn- 
days and feast daySy meals are usually more elaborate* In 
Peru, fvr instance^ main Sunday meal may consist of a three or 
four course dinner: a plate of salad, a howl of soup, a plate 
of stewed chicken with rice and potatoes or spaghetti with 
roast beef, some dessert, wine or beer and coffee or tea at 
the end* Foods are generally served in separate courses 
rather than several things together on the same plate* At 
formal dimers, a small glass of liqueur called 'Aperitivo** 
is usually served before the meal* Coffee or tea is never 
served with a meal, but always at the end* Sugar, hut never 
cream, is served with coffee or tea* After the meal and 
when time psr^nits, it ie customary to have a rather tong period 

/ 

of conversation at the table* Tnis is known as the *'conversacion 
de eobremesa**. 

The Siesta: 

The siesta ie traditionally a short period of rest after 
the heavy noon meal when one may relax or take a nap* As life 
becomes mors complicated, especially in cities, the siesta is 
tending to be lees observed and where it still is, it serves 
mainly to allow employees to go home for lunch* 
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Servants: 
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Wealthy people and middle alass people have the possibility 
of hiring one or more servants who help the mother with the domestic 
work* Jn those homes where people cannot afford servants, women 
have to do all the work. Because profound social changes are 
taking place in Latin America, servants are at a premium now. 

An increasing number of them strive to get an education or en- 
g:rjge in industrial work which allows them more freedom of 
action. For this reason husbands and children are beginning to 
cooperate in the work of the household. 

Education 

General Cnaracteristics: 

Unlike the United States where the emphasis is on local 
systems, Latin American countries have a highly centralized 
system of p\d)lic education. Education is organized and controlled 
by a Minio'cry of Education, the governmental body that provides 
for educa^,tnnal institutions, technical and administrative 
personnel as well as curriculum plane and programs. The curric- 
ulum is predominently academia. It is overloaded 
with content and often arranged in heavy schedules, five and 
a half days a week for nine or ten months a year. The memor- 
ization of a great deal of factual material seems to be the 
primary ocncem. Sciences are integrated into the curriculum 
but receive less emphasis. 
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Educational Levels : 

Primor*!/ education ie cormonly free and conrpuleory in all 
countvieQ with some differences as to the number of years and 
the ages of students^ In Peru, for instance, elementary education 
lasts five years. Education ie obligatory up to the age of 
IS, in Peru. Secondary education ie the transition between 
primary and higher education. Both primary and secondary 
schools have more or less the same type of organization. 

They offer a wide variety of subjects such as mathematics, 
history, geography , anatomy, physios, chemistry. Catholic 
doctrine, etc., which are intended to give students a 
wide cultural background. Although there are many coeducational 
schools, boys and girls are usually segregated throughout 
elementary and high school. Secondary schools have various 
names in Latin America: oolegio, lioco, institute, escuela 
secundaria. 

Professional training is provided by universities and 
other institutions of higher learning. National universities 
are almost free for students because the state contributes to 
their eupport. Univereitiee are organized into '^Faauldadee^* 
or ^^Departamientos" (colleges or eohoole). The years of study 
in each ^*Paculdad^^ varies according to the specialization. 
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After completing high echool at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, the Latin American student goes directly to a professional 
echool of medicine, low, engineering, etc. He thus has to 
decide upon a career long before his American counterpart, who 
must first complete a three or four year preparation before 
entering a professional school. Upon satisfactory completion 
of hip professional training, a college graduate receives the 
degree of bachelor in hie specialty and a professional cer- 
tificate, Universities in Latin America grant a Doctoral 
degree to bachelors who qualify for it and after they have 
written a doctoral dissertation^ Very few colleges or 
universities confer the master *6 degree as yet, 

Examinatir ^s: 

For promotion, final examinations set by the Ministry of 
Education are given to all students in addition to the ones 
they are required to take during the school year. Final ex-- 
aminations are usually very formal and test all the subject 
matter covered during the year. In some countries , the 
iHni&try of Public Instruction appointci official examiners to 
administer exams in private schools. 

Grading Systems : 

The systems used to assess the student *s academic performance 
vary from one country to another. In Peru, for instance, hio 
grading scales are used, Tne ”VigesimaV* system ranges from 
1 to 20 ^Jith 12 as the passing grade. The ^'Centecimal** 
system 7*anpes from 1 to 100 with as the passing grade. In 

instances, the passing marks vary: they are set by educational 

1 

officials who notify the sturhnts about the change ahead of time, 
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The grading scale is rarely used in Latin American 

schools* 

Report Cards : 

A report of the student^s academic progress and conduct 
is submitted periodically by the the schools to the etudent^s 
parent or guardian* The report card is usually a eingle^ printed 
piece of light cardboard containing a list of all the subjects 
a student is taking and the grades he has made on each of them* 

A rating of hie school conduct is also included* 

Vacation: 

Latin American students usually enjoy a long surmer 
vacation* Since the seasons are the other vay round* the vaca^ 
tion period goes from December through March. In some countries 
a very short vacation between semesters ahe been established* 

Sumer courses are often offered for students who have failed 

two or three courses* In Peru, a high school student must 

repeat a grade (year) when he or she has failed three or more courses. 

Socia l Events 

Spanish people work when they have to work. They like 
to dedicate more time to leisure than the people of other 
cultures. They like to engage in cultural, religious^ and rec- 
reational activities. 

Cultural Activitie s: 

Upper and middle class Latin Americans enjoy going to 
concerts^ plays, ballets, movies, etc. There are frequent 
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exhibits of paintings, sculpture, folk art, etc. During the 
artistic season, many countries bring in internationally famous 
artists from abroad: opera singers, actors, musicians, etc. The 
most progressive countries have their om symphony orchestras , 
theater and ballet groups. Universities, colleges, and cultural 
institutions sponsor lectures on varied subjects. 

Religious Activities : 

Most Latin Americans are bom into the Catholic faith. The 
Spanish calendar is full of religious holidays which are observed 
in varying degrees throughout the Hispanic world. On Sundays, 
churches are filled with people attending mass or other 
religious services. Latin American women usually take 
religion more seriously than the men who are often only nominal 
chur^yh members. Baptism, marriage and death, are the three times 
when men still turn to the Church even when they have departed 
from formal religious practices. Most women go to confession 
and take communion once or twice a year. 

Recreational Activities : 

In addition to the ”Fiestas*^ (parties) which is the recreation^ 
al activity Spanish people seem to enjoy the most, they also like 
other kinds of amusements such as sports, bullfights , movies, 
television shows, etc. 

Sports : 

Latin Americans, in general, are extremely fond of all 
kinds of sports. Football (soccer) is the national sport in 
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most Latin American countries, hut there is a groining enthusiasm 
for other sports tike basketball^ tennis, swimring, track, etc. 
Bullfights : 

This peculiar recreational activity ie still enjoyed in 
Spain as well ai in Mexico, Golomhia, Peru, and a few other 
countries. The bullfight ie not considered to be a sport like 
football or basketball. It is rather, a combination of the 
ritual cTid the artistic, a drama of mail's courage and hie 
sense of the tragedy of life in the face of brute force as 
represented by the bull. 

In some countries, cockfights, gambling, horse races, and 
car races are co/mon amusements. Besides all these recreational 
activities, Latin Americans enjoy other forms of entertainment. 
On Saturday afternoons and on Sundays, people get together at 
social clubs where they spend hours chatting or playing indoor 
games such as billiards, cards, dice, etc. In warm climates, 
friends meet at outdoor cafes and restaurants where they have 
r&freehmente, talk^ (Xnd watch the world go by. Sometimes 
they go to the movies to see the latest films from Hollywood. 
People, of course, also enjoy listening to the radio or 
watching their favorite programs on television. 

Holidays : 

Most of the holidays in Latin America derive from religious 
traditioyis. Others are national or patriotic celebrations or 
other traditional festivities. On such days, schools are closed, 
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bueineee is suspended^ and a variety of events is scheduled 
for public enjoyment* On religious holidays, people celebrate 
a Saint^e day or other religious events* Each country has c 
Saint dedicated to its protection (Santo Patrono). Each 
city or toun honors its local patron saint with a special 
religious festival* This festival is always of particular 
importance in the smaller toune or provinces where local 
customs and traditions in music, dance, and dress are kept 
alive by the festivities which are a mixture of Catholic and 
Indian rites* Festivals of this kind can still he observed 
in Cuzco, Peru, the ancient capital of the Incas* 

On civic holidays there are armed force'^ parades, school 
parades, folk dance and music festivals, fireworks, and ocoa- 
aionally industrial and agricultural fairs* Families go 
on picnics, spend the day in the country or in the public 
parks, visit museums or go to a bullfight or a soccer game* 

Often there are big family reunions which include children, 
grandchildren, uncles, aunts, cousins, nephews, nieces, etc*, 
at the parents* or grandparents* homes* 

Civic holidays vary from country to country* In all 
the Latin American repidblics the discovery of America by Columbus 
is celebrated on October Ic* It is called the **Dta de la Faza'\ 
Each republic in Spanish America also celebrates its own 
Day of Independence* Ihus, Peru celebrates its "Dta de la 
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Independenoia^* on July 28; Colombia, on July 20; Venezuela, 
on July 5, etc. Independence annivereai^iee are outstanding 
celebrations and usually last two days. Other important 
holidays observed in Spanish speaking countries are Christmas , 
liew Yearns Day, Easter, and the Carnival. 

Christmas : 

Christmas is celebrated everywhere but in different ways. 
Countries with a strong European influence celebrate it with a 
mixture of European and Spanish characteristics. In countries 
with a strong Spanish influence, people attend the **Misa de 
Gallo** (midnight mass) on December 24 and afterwards there is 
an intimate family reunion where a **Cena de '^aaoua** or **Cena 
de Eavidad** is served, and gifts are exchanged. The *’Cena de 
Pasot^a** is an elaborate dinner which includes baked stuffed 
Uirkey or hen, cake, hot chocolate and sometimes wine. People 
also try to give their homes some Christmas spirit by hanging 
up decorations, trirmting Christmas trees or setting up a 

**Sacimiento** (Mtivity scene). Small children are made to 
believe that Santa Claus or Papa Noel, or the Christ Child 
will bring them gifts if they behave well and obey their 
parents. 

New Yearns Day: 

The celebration of New Year's Day has regional characteristics 
which vax*y from one country to another. In the big cosmppol- 
itan cities tike Lima, for example, it is customary for people 
of all social classes to **Recihir el Aw Nuevo** at social 
clubs, night clubs, or at private homes where they dance, eat, 
and drink until dawn. 
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Eaeter : 

Easter is one of the most important religious oelebrations 
in the Hispanic world* It is the culmination'^of Lent ^ 
a forty^day period of preparation for this event* Easter is 
usually a three-day natio^ial holiday* On Jueves Santo (Holy 
Thursday) and Vie me s Santo (Good Friday) business is completely 
suspended and people, especially women, dress in black and go 
to church for religious services* 

Carnivals: 

Some countries celebrate ^^Camavales^^ which are festive 
occasions for everybody, especially for young people* "^7ar- 
navales** ie the time of coloiful parades, masked halls ^ elaborate 
dinners, and all kinds of entertainment* In Brazil this celebration 
has become an international event* 

Social Traits 

It is quite difficult to make generalizations about a 
world which is chamot»rined by geographic, climatic, cultural, 
psychological, and even linguistic differences, Moreover, social 
customs and habits are changing everywhere. Nevertheless, certain 
customs or ways of life are, to a greater or lesser degree, 
observed in most Hispanio countries* We will describe a few 
of the most wiversal features* Tlxese features refer to social 
behavior only* 
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Gveetings: 

Spocnish-speaking people are usually demonstrative about 
showing their pleasure at meeting one another* People ousto\yxrily 
shake hands when greeting each other* Men who are relatives or 
good friends also embrace* The **Ahrazo** ie perhaps the most 
distinctive of all Spanish greetings* Women often kiss each 
other ^s cheeks, or merely touch cheeks. When saying goodbye ^ 
Spanish Americans shake hands again or wave goo<S)ye, depending 
on the formality of the occasion* Greetings of young people 
to older versons are much more format than those in the United 
States. 

Introductions: 

When introducing persons to each other the titles *'Senor**, 
"Serihra'*, and "Sehbrita^^ are sometimes used without names 
because they are also contnon nouns in Spanish meaning ^^gentle-- 
man", "lady", and "young lady" in English. Thus, one may 
say: "Quiets presentarte al senor" (I’d like to introduce you 
to this gentleman). 

Ges tures : 

Spanish people like those of other cultures use certain 
characteristic gestures to express ideas or feelings. These 
gestures wi/ indicate love, contempt, surprise, or suggestion. 

They may also be used to express farewell, greeting, etc. and 
may differ greatly from those Amerioans are used to. 
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For exounple, the gesture which means **ven aca” (Come here) 
is the opposite of the one used by Americans, It is made 
with the arm extended and the palm of the hand downwards* 

A motioning movement is made toward the floor and not 
toward the sky, A lady may make the same gesturewiih just 
her hand or her index finger. To express the idea of 
**Adios'^ or "Hasta luego*' ("Goodbye" or "so long"), the hand 
is raised up to the face or to one side and then the fingers 
are shaken. To say "Ho" without uttering the word itself, 
the index finger is shaken from one side to the other in 
front of the face. 

Ceremoniousness : 

Spanish people like formality in business and social 
relationships. This particular social trait is observed 
especially among upper and middle classes and may sometimes 
be interpreted by foreigners as a lack of sincerity. 

Courtesy*, 

Courtesy is the main characteristic of all classes of 
Latin American society, from the humblest to the most educated 
and cultured. Children are taught good manners at home. 

They ore also taught to show deference to adults in such ways 
as offering their seats on the bus to women or old people. 
Children generally use the "usted" form of address to all adults, 
and occasionally to their parents. 
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Pereonal Influence : 

Peraonal oontaot or influence ie often used in order to 
resolve a problem or achieve a goal. This working through 
acquaintanceship rather through regular channels is sometimes 
called *^Amiguismo*^ or "Vara” in some countries like Peru. Thus, 
"Tener Vara” means to have the right connections to accomplish 
some thing . 

Attire : 

People of the upper and middle classes are more formal 
in their dress than are North Americans, especially in public 
places. In many exclusive clubs and restaurants men are not 
permitted to enter without coats and ties. Woman wear hats 
only on very special occasions however, e.g. weddings, cock- 
tail parites, etc. They cover their heads with scarves or 
mantillas in church. 

Datin g: 

The custom of dating in Lattn American countries used 
to be formal. Couples were not allowed to go out without a 
chaperone. Today, chaperones are virtually non-existent but 
dating ie stilt controlled by parents who try to instill 
in their children a high degr*ee of responeihtility whether 
there are adults present or not. 
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Bargainir^ : 

Bargaining, knoun in Spanish as Regateo*^ is a 
oormon praatiae, especially in markets and small stores and 
with sidewalk vendors whose prices are not taken seriously* 
Bargaining has almost completely disappeared in the big 
department stores, supermarkets, and other self-service estab- 
lishments inhere there are set prices. 

Other Social Customs : 

Some of these customs can be quite different from those 
of other cultures. As examples of differences between Hispanic 
and Anglo-Saxon customs, ve will describe two social patterns: 
table manners and the setting of a table. 

Table Marr^ers : 

Persons seated at the dining table are expeoted to have 
both hands on the table when not eating. Having elbows on the 
table or one hand on the lap may be considered bad manners. 

When eating, the knife is held with the right hand and the fork 
with the left. Serving dishes are not customarily used. Ideals 
are always served up on the individual plates in the kitchen 
and brought to the dining room by the maid or the hostess. It 
is considered good manners to leave something on one*s plate. 
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Table Sett ing: 

At each person ^3 place there is usually a service plate 
or a place mat on which the individual plate brought in from 
the kitchen is placed. The fork and the napkin are found at 
the personas leftj the knife j to hie rights and the spoon 
horizontally above the plate or place mat between the fork 
and the knife. When wine is served the various glasses are 
placed in front of the service plate or place mat, 

Socio-Economic Features 

In this chapter j we will briefly describe some general 
aspects of the socio-economic status of Latin American countries. 
The following facto relate to social stratification^ economy j 
occupations and professions, communications, etc. 

Social Stratification: 

Social stratification in Latin America is not uniform. In 
fact, each country has its own distinctive social stratification 
which seems to be the result of a long process wherein Spanish 
traits mingled with Indian and African elements. In general, 
three social strata can be observed: the aristocracy , the middle 
olace, and the lower close. 

The Arietcora'^y : 

The .nembere of this aociat group have always been the ruling 
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olaae and the moat afflue>it* They have been the ouneva of big 
"Haoieyida^^ eatatea. Their rights and pHvilegea have been 
tranamitted from one generation to another* At present,, 
things are changing a great deal* In aomo countries agroi^an 
reform ia going on and in others it is about to happen. 

The Middle Class : 

In this class one finds people who have received more 
education and have been able to achieve a more elevated stand- 
ard of living. In countries where this class is nimerouSj 
two substrata can be observed: the upper middle does which 
includes professional people (doctors^ engineers, professors ^ 
etc,) and the lower middle class which includes people who 
have received regular but no professional or vocational 
schooling. They work in factories^ and in comercial activities 
which do not require manual or inteltectual specialization. 

The Lower Class : 

This group constitutes the other extreme stratum of 
Latin -American society. They are the people who perfom 
manual work, usually unskilled, farm work, or other types of 
work which require less intellectual ohility. These people 
are usually Indians or people of very humble social origin. 
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Economy : 

the economy of Latin Amerncan countx*iee depends basically 
on agriculture and the production of rau materials. There are 
very few heavy industries so that products such as cars 

must be imported at Very high cost. Many agricultural 
products are not produced in sufficient quantities to satisfy 
the needs of home consumption and, therefore, they must also 
he isiported. The coat of living has gone up constantly and 
rapidly in most countries and has been the source of much 
discontent. The currency has depreciated to various degrees 
in several countries and in some it hoc remained e table. At 
times inflation has become ucute. 

Px^fes signs and Occupations : 

Professions are held in much higher esteem than trades. 

The middle or upper class Spanish American has traditionally 
considered manual work as a symbol of the lower class. This 
prejudice is now changing in most countries. The professions 
with the highest prestige in Latin America are medicine, 
engineering, and law. Others as architecture, economics, 
and teaching are gaining ground. The most common occupations 
are office employees , and salesmen. There aee also many 
people who make a living as meohanics, electricians , and con- 
struction workers, Women are usually housewives, teachers. 
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matde, secretariee, eta. In recent timee, women have begun 
to enter occupational fields which were formerly closed to them 
Media: 

Radio and television are the most corrmon mass media in 
Latin America. Radio is th:* most widespread system for trans- 
mitting news. Even poor people who scarcely have anything to 
eat, have a radio. Television is beconrtng widespread too, 
but TV sets are still beyond the reach of the lower classes 
because of their high cost. N^^spcq->e2'*3 and magazines are 
also an important medium of cormunication. There are publica- 
tions of all kinds, for all tastes and interests. In most 
countries the press is free ly law, and there are no political 
or religious limitations. Publishing companies are free to 
publish anything they uyCsh. Books are quite expensive and 
people of low income cannot afford them. The number of 
public libraries is still limited, but *'Bibli buses" (book-^ 
mobiles) are becoming more comon. Advertising on radio and 
television is comon because of the stations* need for 
financial support. In Lina, for instance, only one TV channel 
is state- ownecj the other five are cormercial. There are all 
types of programs. American TV programs are very popular; ex., 
^Los Ficapiedras" (The Flintstones) , "Los Intocables" (The 
Untouchables), "La Caldera del Diablo" (Peyton Place), etc. 
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Meet of the progvame ax*e dubbed; others have euhtitiee in 
Spanish, Where teleetar stations have been built, it is 
possible, sometimes , to watch world events while they are 
happening as was the case of man *e fire t landing on the moon • 
The telephone and telegraph are also two common media of 
oormunication, although these services leave much to be desired 
in most Latin American countries » The *^telefono automitico** 
(dial phone) is the most corrvnon type of telephone found 
throughout Latin America, 

Transportation : 

Practically all countries in Latin America use modem 
means of transportation such us trucks, cars, buses, railroads, 
planes, and ships. In the mom backward areas, horses, oxen, 
and donkeys are still used. Most Latin American governments 
appropriate large sms of money for the construction of 
roads; as a result, roads are impmving but are still generally 
poor. The Pan American Highway, which is to link the Ajrmrican 
continent from Alaska to Argentina, is not fully completed: 
there is a short span between Panama and Colorrhia which ha^ 
not been built yet, Failroade are more scarce than roads. 

In some countries, because of financial difficulty, railroads 
operate only in a very limited way. Moreover, the construction 
of railroads and roads in countries with high mowtiins like 
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FeTu. Bolivia^ and CohewLi is an enterpHse that demanda a 
grpat deal of money and effoi^t. 

Housing : 

During Colonial tirnee and at the beginning of the Fepublic^ 
the building of homes in Latin America followed the Spanish type 
of architecture uith its central patios, iron-grilled windows, 
high walls, and spacious rooms. They were built to last aeveral 
generations. Modem homes are more functional. They no longer 
have central patios but instead, have front and back yards 
with gardens. In the rapidly growing cities, ai^artment living 
is becoming more frequent because of lack of space, 
heights and Measures: 

The metric system is used throughout the Spanish world. 

Thus, a Spanish speaker will use ^'Kilos^^ instead of ^%ibras" 
(pounds); **Kilometro8^* instead of *Millaa^^ (miles); Centimetres'^ 
instead of '^Pulgadas^' (inches). However^ there are some instances 
where the English system is usedy especially by carpenters 
and automobile mechanics. 

Markets: 

Markets in Latin kr^trica have certain characteristics 
that make then somewhat different from those in the United 
States, Every sizable town has a nurdoipal market known as 
"The Plaza del Mercado" where people can purchase all kinds 
of fruit, vegetables , and meat, A market re usually divided 
into various sectinns or departments , Each department has 
several stalls which are individually teased and attended to 
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by a ealeeman or ealeewoman. In rural areas there are open- 
air markets where^ besides fruits and vegetables j it is also 
possible to buy textiles and hand-made articles* In modem 
urban centers, the U*S* style supermarket and department store 
is rapidly replacing other types of stores* 

Festaurants : 

Restaurants in Latin America are basically like the ones 
in the United States except, of course, for the meals they serve* 
Every country has its OM typical dishes which, in general, 
tend to be rather spicy* Most restaurants offer complete 
dinners or lunches cls well as "a la carte*' service* In the 
big cosmopolitan cities theic are restaurants of all kinds and 
for all tastes, Chinese and Italian restaurants are the most 
cormon ones* 

Cafeterias : 

This type of eating place is not very popular in Latin 
America* For various reasons, Spanish Americans have been 
somewhat reluctant to adopt tki cafeteria approach to eating* 

They would rather sit at a table and be waited on* Sometimes 
hospital or school coffee shops are called cafeterias, but 
are not self-service; they are enaok-bare and usually serve 
refreshments, snacks, and light meals* 

Cultural Characteristics 

Although diversity, rather than unity, characterises 
the peoples of Latin America, there are, certain 
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cultural <^ormon to all Eispanio peoples* We ehall try 

to deeorihe some of them briefly* 

Individualism : 

The Latin American is, above altj an individualist* Unlike 
the American^ who is libble to he ineffectual when unorganized ^ 
the Latin American is not an organisation man* He is basically 
a man of feeling rather than one of method or action* He does 
not take knridly to the restraints of team work* Among his 
interests, hie family comes first* The ^igh value he places 
on the individual diminishes his sense of solidarity with the 
members of his community* He is seldom oivic^mindod and 
usually is little concerned with public welfare, except as 
he himself or his family are affected* 

Regio. ^alism: 

The love of homeland or native region is another out- 
standing characteristic of all Latin Americans* This feeling, 
which is strong and enduring, can he observed in large cosmo- 
politan cities where members of a given region or town 
organize themselves irX a *^regional social club** where they meet 
periodically to enjoy their own music, dances, foods, and cue tome* 
Personal Dignity : 

In few respects are Americms and Latin Americans so far 
apart as in the latter's sense of personal dignity* In every 
social strata of Latin American society the concept of man's 
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dignity ie highly prized* This feature accounts for the 
aversion to manual work which ie observed among wettbred 
Latin Americans* It also explains some of the finest aspects 
of Hispanic society* Latin Americans , for instance, would 
consider it degrading to accept welfare or to send one's 
parents to a public old age home* 

Fatalism : 

A Spanish American is generally unwilling to oppose 
conditions as they are* He is more likely to resign himself 
to whatever fate holds in store for him* He usually meets 
difficulties by adjusting to them rather than trying to over^ 
come them* This feature ie oormonly knoim rt *'La Fuerza 
del Desti>Lij^* (The Force of Destxmy)* 

Hospi tglity : 

This Latin American characteristic ie shared by upper 
and lower classes alike and it is warm and sincere, Latin 
Americans expj*ess their sense of hospitality with phrases 
like, '^Fsta es su casa*' (this home is yours) or **La casa 
es chica, pero el corazon es grande** (our home is small but 
our hearts are big)* Friendship has a special meaning to them, 
for friends constitute the expanded family and the relatione 
among them are based on affe^^tion and confidence * On the 
other hand, the Latin American admits only a few intimates to 
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hie home and hie attitude tcDard the outsider is one of 
reserve. He tends to be quite discreet and cautious. When 
the occas on demands ity he is an expert at concealing hie 
real thoughts. 

Conception of Tine : 

As a rule, time is unimportant to a Latin Ajmencan. He 
dislikes rush and hurry and therefore does not respect punctuality 
in the same way as does the Horth American. The Latin American 
is consistently late to all kinds of social engagements. How- 
every he does try to he on time for special occasions such as 
a business appointment, the movies, theater, the bullfight, etc. 
Today, people are becoming ;iO'.re concerned about punctuality, 
especially professional and working people. 

Attitude Toward Work : 

Unlike the Horth American, the Latin American has tever 
experienced the exaltation of business or work for its own sake. 

To him, business or a job is only a means of making a living, 
of providing the money for the enjoyment of leisure which is 
the real purpose of existence, This feeling seems to be 
shared by members of all cooial classes. ^^Hl Hegocio** is not 
a thing to make a cult of. The Latin American h isinessman 
will leave hie office in the middle of the momigg to spend 
an hour over coffee in a nearby cafe. He may transact a good 
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piece of business while enjoying a cup of coffee or a drink 
with another businessman. Today of course, business habits are 
changing particularly in important cities where the tempo of 
life has become much faster. 

Living for the Present 

Whereas the North American is very much preoccupied with 
time and works toward reaching a decent reti-^^^ment in the 
future, the Spanish American does not have a veiy clear concept 
of the future and prefers immediate rewards. Stated in other 
terms; whi'Le the North Ameri-oan lives IN^ today, but FOB tomorrw, 
the Latin American lives ^ and FOR the present. 
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DEVELOPING TKACH 1 1^0 TECHNIQUES 



INTRODUCTION 

The teacher of a foreign language must not limit himself to 
teaching the sound system^ the patterns of structure j and the 
rocdbulavg of the language. Re must also try to impart an under- 
standing of the way of life of those people using the language, 

*^If we teach loiguage without teaching at the some time the culture 
in which it operates, ve are teaching meaningless symbols to 
which the student attaches the wrong meaning; for unless he is 
warned, unless he receives cultural instruction, he will associate 
American concepts of objects with the foreign simbolsf* (Robert 
Relit zer. Report on the 5th ^yinual Rcun i Table ^^eeting on 
Linguistics and Language Teaching, Georgetown ^Jniversity) , 

The teacher can approach this task by pointing out the con- 
trasts or similarities between socio-cultural patterns in a foreign 
cormunitu and those with whitdi the students are familiar. It is 
especially important to help students realize that "different from" 
does not meayi "better thcsi" or "worse than” — that other nations^ 
of life are as interesting ayid as meaningful as their own. 

The best teacher conveys the spirit of the people whose language 
he teaches, as well as explarniyig the historical and psychological 
factors that make them what they are, 

RAsrr ARRinnyfrONS 

Tn pJmning and teaching the nrogi\Tm of cultural study the 
teacher should remember that: 

I, Rvemy culture is uni<]ue ayid must he undey'stood on its own toms. 




5 . Language cannot hi' separated completely from the culture 
of which it is a vai^t, 

3, The aim of cultural study is to acquire cci understanding 
of the foreign culture. 

4, The cultural content of the foreign language course should 
emphasize features of everyday life rather than enoyclo^ 
pedic information about the foreign culture. 

5, Since the language itself contains mcciy clues to the 
culture^ the study of linguistic skills can offer an 
approach to the study of the culture. 

8. Just as the structure of a language ic hest learned by 
imitation and practioey in the sane way knowledge of 
culture is hest imvarted as a corollary to the t':sk of 
learning the language. 

7. Knowledge of the foreign life and culture should progress 
hand in hand with mastery of the language. 

8. Learning about the people^ s culture and society should 
he part of everyday classwork. 

0. The students should try to actually experience the 
culture through activities of various kinds. 

^fTTHorx^ 0^ '^^'Acurna cvlturk 

The follo^'^ing is a su^nay*y of roaches to presenting a 
culture eonfainrii in a>i artii*le isy if, Icnjald entitled 

Tentati ve Outline of Prohlenr, in the KnoWledge.y Vnderstandiy'ig y 
(Vid Teaching of Cultures Perimning to the Target Language^' published 
in the *fodein Lgyiguage Jourrtaly ^fayy 1963. 
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The Pluralistic Method - This approach would be elastic enough to 



allow for any analysis of any material belonging to the tai^get 
culture and would have the advantage of allowing the teacher to 
operate eclectically within the limitations of his experience ^ 
knowledge j and training^ 

2, The Structural Method - This approach leads to the understanding 
of cultural concepts through the use of comparative and contrastive 
technique St This approach has the advantage of operating partly 
within the field of the student*s cultural experience^ 

3 , The Semiotic Appr oach - This a[>proach consists of a system of 

signs used to explair: primary or secondary meanings in visual, corioep Iu^jl I 
or Linguistic symbols within the context of a foreign culture, 

4, The Socio- Unguis tic Appr oach - This approach involves the establishment 
of cultural and linguistic prototypes in a foreign culture, 

5, Th^ Sema^itic Approach - This approach involves the study of a foreigy^i 
culture, and the derivation of its values, attitudes and beliefs 
through semantic ay\a Lysis. 

6, The Me t^iodo logica l^ imi ta ti ve Approach - In this approach one usee 

methodological or progvajrsr^ed devices, particularly of a visual 
nature, i^htch altai'f Uic student to opei-^aie on an imitative Level in 
order to aJ\^o7di the vuitur\u 

9d[ drS.Ll st udies - Sociological, political, economic, 
geogr<qyhic a>id historicat fortxu) shape every society and determine 
cultural 6ti*uctures, From he uistructioial point of view, the 
cooperative effort of experts in each of these fields could not be 
equalled by one teacher in charge of a course culture* 
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Geneva t Pj^ooeduves ( Suggestion) 

The following suggestions ^ if followed closely s should help 
the teacher with his task of imparting systematic cultural knowledge 
to his students* 

I* Acquaint students with the culture of a, foreign people 
slowly and systematically* 

S, Use your own knowledge and experience of the foreign culture 
whenever possible* 

3* Make an inventorif of culture-laden structures ^ vocabulary ^ 
idioms^ sayings^ etc* which occur in the lessons and note 
the cultural implications after each item* 

4* Provide an explanation j in the iargni languaar. if possible , 
for each cultural implication and especially for those 
aspects of foreign customs that are different from those 
of American life* 

5* Always teach culture in terms of ”the ways of tife^* of the 
foreign people as reflected in their everyday speech* 

6* Whenever possible^ explanation or description of a 
cultural point should bring out similarl ty^ identity ^ 
or contrast in bi)0 patterns of culture* 

?* Reinforce the cultural comparisons and contrasts by 
reference to the siutfents^ own experiences* 

8* Use all available audio-visual materials in studying the 
cultural content of foreigyi language materials* 

9* Select supplemeyxtavy dialogues and readings based on 
experiences which an? not only compatible with the age 
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and interests of the students hut which will also clearly 
demonstrate behavior culturally appropriate for speakers 
of the language, 

10, Finally^ he sure that the studey\ts can (a) identify or 

recognize the bade cultural concepts taught ^ (b) describe 
the concepts^ and (c) compare and contrast them with 
parallel concepts from their own culture, 

Sugges ted Activities 

The follaoing are specific activities designed to enhance cultural 
understanding in foreign language classes. In choosing any activity ^ 
the teacher should first consider the maturity and instructional 
level of the student, 

I* The classroom itself should evoke the atmosphere of the 
foreign country. Students should he involved as much as 
possible in the platining and arrangements of displays 
which authentically reflect the culture of the people whose 
language is being studied* Fealia and cultural displays 
should be functional in the sense that they can be used 
in the daily lesson to rciyx force certahx aspects of 
5 . The bulletin board is anofher mnki.ng a foreign 

culture come to life. Here again ^ students should assist 
with the planning and preparation of bulletin board displays. 
The bulletin board may he pla>xned with specific culUiral 
concepts in mind or it may take the form a "newsraper^^ 
with pictures s cartoons^ and articles on cierrent events iyi 
foreign country. All or most of the ^hie^Cfspaper^* materials 
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should be contributed by students* It is suggested that 
one student serve as ** editor”* 

3* As part of the daily u)arm~up session tz^o or three times 
a week, students may wish to give weather reports, tem- 
perature readings, and brief ne?;s items which, at the upper 
levels, can lead into more involved discussions * 

4* The students should he introduced to the songs y dances, and 
food of the foreign country* The class should have a 
repertoire of authentic and attractive songs, and students 
should enter and leave the foreign language classroom to 
music* Singing games, as well as dances which are accompanied 
by singing, are also enjoyable activities * Physical educa- 
tion teachers are often wilting to help with the teaching 
of folk dances* Home economics teachers might he consulted 
on the preparation of foreign foods or the students themselves y 
might prepare typical breakfast or noonday meal as an inter- 
esting project* 

5* Art cold foreign languages can he correlated in a number of 
ways: bulletin board displays y slide/tape programs, films, 
or^l and writteyi reports on famous ar^tiste and maste^T^ieccs* 

One suggested activity is to have the students describe in 
the foreign Icaiguage the content of a representative art 
print or slide* In the process the student learms the nane 
of the painting and the artist* Fven Level I studey\ts 
arc able to identi Cy colors, people, buildings , animals 
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etc* At move advanced levels^ students can begin tv 
interpvet^ oomparej contrasty and venture personal opinions* 
This activity is particularly appropriate as a warm-up 
exercise * 

6* Proverbs i poems y counting rhymes , and jokes all provide 
an insight into the culture of the foreign country* 

7* Students can he given an introduction to the humor of the 
people through the use of cartoons and conic stripe* At the 
upper levels these can provide the basis fo^ discussiony 
often in conjunction with a reading selection* 

8* As soon as students can write simple compositions about 
their daily activities y they should he encouraged to enter 
into correspondence with students of the same age in the 
foreign: country, 

9* The exchange of tapes between American and foreign students 
is an excellent way of obtaining information about the way 
of life in the foreign country* 

10„ A film depicting life in the foreign country or some 

aspect of its culture is also helpful* The students should 
he prepared in cdva>iae for the viewingy hawevepy and there 
should be a discussion following to clearly identify con- 
cepts as well as to describe y compare y and contrast them* 
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It, At the more advanced levels tapes of foreign broadcasts 
can he useful in stimulating interest in the foreign 
culture* 

12 n At the advanced levels ^ current events discussions are 
worthwhile if newspapers j periodicals j a^id other source 
materials in the foreign language are readily available* 

13. At advanced levels j native speakers may be invited into 
the classroom t<r discuss topics which clearly interest 
the students* The discussion should be prepared for 
through research^ preliminary discussion^ formulation of 
pertinent questions for the speaker^ etc* 

14. Again at advanced levels j literature can often serve to 
illustrate certain cultural concepts such as family life^ 
the quality of old age^ rural scenes^ the atmosphere of 

a city^ etc. 

15. Language club activities furnish an excelleyit means of 
reinforcing mltural concepts which hax^e been introduced 
in the olassroof^^* These activities include singings folk- 
dcpioing^ games s drvnatizations^ role-plauing , improviza- 
tionSj preparation of all kinds of laved vrograms including 
videotapes^ discussion gi\)ups^ etc* Through V^e use of 
films, film-strips, slides and guest speakers, students 
might plan cvi ongoing project such as an imaginary trip 
through the country whose language they are studying* 
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Evaluation of Cultural Learning 

Evaluation must be an integral of the cultural program 

and measures for fudging its effectiveness should be ^^built into^^ 
the program from the very beginning. The use of written aptitude 
tests to fudge cultural appreciation and understanding is still in 
the experimental stage. At present^ the most satisfactory way to 
fudge attitude is through observation of the student *s behavior j 
and his reaction to cultural concepts, reading material, and foreign 
visitors. Appropriate action and behavior are to be taken j ? evi^ 
dence of functional understanding of cultural concepts. 

What to Test? 

As a rule, tests should he designed to focus on understanding 
rather than upon memorization of cultural facts. There are some 
questions that the teacher could profitably ask himself with regard 
to hie tests of cultural understanding : 

1, What should the student he d^le to do or to say when he 
has learned specific cultural concept? (terminal be- 
havior or desired outceme of learning} 
t. What are the circicmstances under which the student will 
be expected to do or say what he has learned? 

3, How well does the student have to perform imder the stated 
conditions so that the teacher will accept his performance 
as adequate? 
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4., If test tierp.s from a number of different objectives are 

to he included in the same test^ in i)hat proportion is each 
to be represented? 

5, Does each item measure just one cultural element? 

6, Can the test he objectively evaluated? 

?, yill the items he stated in English or in the target 
language ? 

Testing Techniques : 

The real problem in testing cross ’^cultural understanding is to find 
out if a student of a given culture has truly assimilated the cultural 
patterns of another. 

If cross-cultural understanding is taken to mean knowledge of what 
the people of a culture do, then we can use a variety of objective 
techniques to test such a knowledge. The foliating arc sane examples 
of tests which can be both useful and productive: 

I* True /Fa Ise : For Peruvians, the heartiest meal of the day 

is breakfast, ftrue? False?) 

t. Appropriate /Inappropriate : On being introduced to the 

parents of his Mexian pen-pal, David Doe said: **V4ucho gusto 
{Appropriate? Inappropriate? ) 

Fame /Di^ff e re n i ; A *^col lege** in the U,F, and a **colegio** in 
Peru arc (Thi' sair<c? Different?) 

4, yultiple Choice : you have Just spilled souv all over the 
table cloth at diyinev in a Colombian home where you ar^ a 

guest. You do and say one of the following: 

Choose the most 'Culturally appropriate of four choices) 
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choose the least culturally appropriate of four choices) 

5. f hatching : Match the typical gestures in Colurm A with 

the situations in which they are most commonly fouyid as 
listed in Coliorm /?. 

S, Shorts Answer : Mhich gestures are commonly used vjhen the 
Spanish speaker wishes to stress a point in a discussion? 

?, Completion : Students in Peru attend school from the 

month of to . 

8. Situation : Wl\at inference would you make if you hea 2 \i a 
Spanish speaker sa^ ^'i^e'miso!'* 

This tupe of auestien can he made more complex hy using 
brief conversationa/ exchanges , '^he student can be asked to 
inf^er what is implied in one or ti’o of the expressions 
used. 

9. Eseayj ^or more advanced students ^ these may range from a 
paragraph in the foi'eign lay\guage on some aspect of daily 
life, to longer essays oyx social ayid political ouestiofis, 
aspects of history, music, art, architecture, etc. For 
essays of this tyre, some type of guide is iyidicatcd, 

Aehicrcront io he Pxpecied 

’^'hc fcachiyhg of ohIUo^xI Xiudi'vs tending must follo'2 p 2 \yyressivr 
sUiu's, Fach stage or ler)el should accomplish a numl'fcr of goals 
’}hich the teacher must set up at the hegiraiing of the. course* It 
goes without sayzyig that he should also try to cover t>^e cultural 
n»xte*^'al in te:ms ot" students^ perFo:rr]a>-ice nthcr than in of 




oontent^ The follo^^ing levels of achievement ave suggested: Theu 

should helv the teacher establish his own. 

Level I: 
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Upon completion of Level I the students should he able to 
demonstrate that they can act according to the proprieties 
of the foreign culture in situations calling for greetings y 
introductions y leave- taPdngSy and table manners. They should 
also he able to talk about some features of school life as well 
as some of the leisure- time activities that students of their 
a'rni age enfoy in the foreign society. 

Trevel IT : 

Upon completion of Level IT the studoits should be able to: 

1. Describe in the target language sene of the major 
themes in the value system of the foreign culture. 

2. Describe orally or in writing the characteristics of the 
family y stating the role of the parents and children in 
the foreign society. 

S. Describe orally or in Widting some of the major influences 
of the geogravhi cal environment on the veople^s life. 

4. Dead ar yropriatc lev' of depicting cultural 

a>\i social patterns. 
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